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know us. In March, 1909, we arranged 
to have the office open daily. In Decem- 
ber, 1909, 16 employers applied to us 
for workers. The following month we 
had 12 calls from good firms: architects, 
engravers, manufacturers of maps, 
textiles, furniture, lace curtains, leather 
workers, lantern slide colorists, embroid- 
ery designers, publishers of post cards, 
calendars, and catalogues. 

We have made 80 placements in the 
first five months of 1910; ten times the 
number we made in the nine months of 
1908. There is another side of the work 
to which I have only referred; that is, 
the classification of the information ob- 
tained. In this classification we have 
attempted to follow the plan of that very 



valuable pamphlet "London Trade for 
Girls." With this in view our agent 
first took up costume designing in all its 
branches, then novelty painting and de- 
signing, grouping her facts in some such 
way as this: 

Trade Requirements. — Description of 
the trade ; necessary training ; apprentice- 
ship, if any; duration, and pay; aver- 
age pay: for beginners and experienced 
workers; dull season; busy season; 
whether healthy occupation; usual con- 
dition of work rooms. 

Of course our information is still very 
limited, but in seeking places for new 
applicants our agent often visits 50 em- 
ployers a month, thus having ample op- 
portunity to collect facts. 



THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
AND ITS MUSEUM 



BY HUGER ELLIOTT 



A MUSEUM without a school of any 
sort connected with it is a perfectly 
rational institution; a School of Fine and 
Industrial Arts without a Museum is in- 
deed unfortunate, almost unthinkable. A 
museum justifies its own existence; it 
preserves for the enjoyment and instruc- 
tion of the people collections of one sort 
or another and is, of itself, a powerful 
educational factor in a community. But 
a school which gives instruction in the 
various arts and lacks a museum where 
examples of these arts may be studied 
is almost as much handicapped as a 
School of Literature would be lacking a 
library. True, a museum increases its 
sphere of usefulness if it has lectures 
analyzing and explaining its collections; 
and an art school may produce good work 
even though it have no examples of the 
various arts for the inspiration of its 
students; but just as the educational 
value of a museum is increased by well- 
planned lecture courses, so also is the 



working value of an art school doubled 
if it have large collections and timely 
exhibitions for the constant raising of the 
standards of taste and for the rousing 
of the enthusiasm and ambition of the 
scholars. 

Every art school should be the center 
of artistic inspiration for the community 
which it serves; the mere training of a 
certain number of people along special 
lines should not content it; it should seek 
to mould the taste of the people at large 
and to be a vital force in the general 
educational uplift. To this end the main- 
taining of a museum becomes not only a 
thing to be desired but an imperative 
duty. And when the double value of the 
museum is realized — its possibilities for 
the education of the citizens as a whole 
as well as its necessity for the training of 
the students — that school which has such 
collections is indeed to be counted for- 
tunate. 

These facts were fully realized by the 
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founders of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, for in the constitution adopted 
in 1877 one of the aims is stated to be 
the exhibition of works of art. In ac- 
cordance with this the new institution 
immediately acquired loans of paintings 
and casts from the Providence Art As- 
sociation, which a few years before had 
been forced to give up its active work. 
Etchings and photographs were also 
given at this time; these furnished the 
nucleus of the present collections in the 
galleries and the library. 

During its earlier years the slender 
means at the disposal of the School 
Trustees forbade the rapid development 
of its collections; the major portion of 
its funds being necessary for the main- 
tenance of the school. But while build- 
ing up its various courses in painting, 
modeling, design, and architecture, in 
textile, jewelry, and mechanical design, 
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and in normal art, its duty in the matter 
of exhibitions was not lost sight of, and 
loan exhibitions of painting and sculp- 
ture, of engravings, and arts-and-crafts 
work were held. These proved to be of 
great interest to the public, as well as 
particularly helpful to the students of 
the school. 

A great step in advance was taken in 
1893 when the school was moved into 
what is now the main building on Water- 
man Street, and its lower floors filled 
with the growing collections; these in- 
creasing to such an extent that when the 
Large Gallery was added in 1897 as the 
gift of Jesse Metcalf, it sufficed for 
only a few years. In 1903 Memorial 
Hall, on Benefit Street, not far from 
the main building, was given to the 
school; the Colonial House, connected 
with the galleries of the museum, was 
added in 1906, and West Hall, also near 
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the main building, was opened in 1909, 
scarcely giving adequate room for the 
918 students attending its classes during 
the past year. Instruction is given both 
day and evening, with classes on Satur- 
days for school children and teachers; 
and to all, the collections in the galleries 
are a constant source of enjoyment and 
inspiration; class room work being sup- 
plemented by study in the museum. 

Beside increasing its permanent col- 
lections the School has developed its 
policy of holding loan exhibitions and of 
having free public lectures on art topics; 
in short, doing all within its power to 
live up to the ideals of its founders. 



The permanent collection of paintings 
is not large, but has been carefully se- 
lected. In 1900 was given the Jesse 
Metcalf fund of $50,000, the interest 
from which was to be used for the pur- 
chase of works of art. This fund has 
been limited by the Trustees to the pur- 
chase of paintings by American artists, 
so that while there are good examples 
of the work of foreigners of note, a num- 
ber of these are loans. Two large fif- 
teenth century Italian frescoes owned by 
the school, a Pieta and a Virgin En- 
throned, are worthy of more than a pass- 
ing note, being well preserved and show- 
ing all the charm and delicacy of the 
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immediate predecessors of Botticelli and 
Lippo Lippi. Among the American 
paintings owned by the museum are: 
three fine portraits by Copley, portraits 
by Stuart, Smibert and Malbone, beside 
three miniatures by the latter; several 
paintings by Inness, three by Benson, 
three by Chase; Homer, Twachtman and 
Wyant are each represented by two can- 
vasses. Other well-known Americans 
represented are Alexander, Carlsen, Cas- 
satt, Hassam, Hawthorne, Stetson, Tar- 
bell, Vail, Weir, and Woodbury. Among 
the loans are numbered works by Isa- 
bey, Couture, Daubigny, Delaroche, 
Diaz, Bouguereau, Sorolla, and Cecilia 
Beaux. 

A large and carefully selected collec- 
tion of photographs showing the devel- 
opment of painting is exhibited in the 
Autotype Room, supplemented by the 
collection in the library. For the stu- 
dents of sculpture the galleries of casts 
give reproductions of the most important 
masterpieces of Greek, Roman, and 
Renaissance work, while a few good mar- 
ble fragments give an insight into the 
beauty of texture and color which is lost 
in a reproduction. The Japanese Gal- 
lery, the gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 
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contains a large collection of the varied 
art products of that country, constantly 
studied by the students; while another 
room contains Mrs. Radeke's collection 
of Peasant Pottery. Among other ex- 
hibits which are particularly useful to 
the students are a large collection of tex- 
tiles, numbering over 1,350 examples, 
G85 pieces of metal-work of all kinds, 
from delicate jewels to massive pieces of 
silver and bronze, a fine loan collection 
of Greek coins, and furniture, wood- 
carvings, ceramics, basketry, etc. 

A unique feature of the museum of the 
Rhode Island School of Design is the 
Colonial House, built in 1906 by Mr. 
Stephen O. Metcalf to house the famous 
Pendleton Collection. The simplicity 
and exquisite refinement of this building, 
designed by Mr. Edmund R. Willson of 
the firm of Stone, Carpenter & Willson, 
is worthy the collection it contains. Fol- 
lowing in its general arrangement the 
Edward Dexter House, the architect in- 
corporated in it details from various 
Rhode Island houses, so that it is an 
epitome of the Colonial Architecture of 
the State, and in itself is well worthy 
of study. 

The Pendleton Collection was as- 
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sembled by Mr. Charles L. Pendleton, 
of Providence, and was given by him to 
the Rhode Island School of Design in 
1904. His aim in making the collection 
was to furnish a house as a gentleman 
of taste and wealth could have done at 
the close of the eighteenth century. The 
collection is the result of the work of 
many years, of the repeated elimination 
of the good for something better, so that 



tion, but each a perfect specimen of its 
kind over which the connoisseur lingers 
with delight. On the second floor are 
three fully appointed bedrooms with 
four-posted beds, high-boys, chests, mir- 
rors, etc., selected with the same dis- 
criminating care as the examples on the 
lower floor. A catalogue descriptive of 
the treasures of this collection has been 
written by Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood, 
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to a peculiar degree it is one of the finest 
collections of its kind. 

On the first floor are drawing rooms, 
library, dining room, and "china closet." 
Here are to be seen unsurpassed ex- 
amples of furniture of the Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and other eigh- 
teenth century styles, with Turkish and 
Persian rugs, Sheffield plate, old mirrors, 
and paintings — including fine examples 
of Droogsloot, Mierevelt, Wouverman, 
Hobbema, Salvator Rosa, Ruysdael, and 
Wilkie — Chinese porcelains, iron-work, 
and other objects too numerous to men- 



and is a sumptuous publication, worthy 
of its subject. 

In one of the rooms on the second floor 
of the Colonial House is the valuable 
collection of paintings, silver, china, and 
glass, the gift of Mrs. Henry G. Russell, 
bequeathed by her in 1909. 

This brief survey of the permanent 
contents of the museum will show that 
while in size it may not vie with metro- 
politan galleries its contents are varied 
and well chosen and capable of doing 
much for the educating of the people as 
well as for the instruction of the students 
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in the various departments of the school. 
However good the permanent collec- 
tions of a museum may be, exhibitions of 
current work are desirable if a commu- 
nity is to be kept in touch with the artis- 
tic endeavors of the day. And for a mu- 
seum whose interests are closely allied 
to the work of a school, such exhibitions 
are necessary for rousing the interests 
and the enthusiasm of the pupils. So 
that while the funds at the disposal of 
the Museum Committee do not allow of 
the holding of exhibitions of interna- 
tional scope, a number are held each year 
ranging from collections of school work 
and arts-and-crafts products to "one- 



man shows" of our best-known painters. 
The variety of these current exhibitions 
will be realized from the mention of a 
few of those held during recent years; 
general exhibitions by American paint- 
ers ; drawings and paintings by Whistler ; 
dry points by Helleu; studies for mural 
decorations by Blashfield; work of the 
"Ten American Painters" ; collections of 
Italian textiles and Greek embroidery; 
exhibitions of architectural work; jewel- 
ry by F. G. Hale; illustrations by Boutet 
de Monvel; bronzes shown by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, and "one-man 
shows" by such painters as Woodbury, 
Melchers, Joseph Linden Smith, Reid, 
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Miss Violet Oakley, Lockwood, Vail 
Hawthorne, and many others. 

Beside holding these winter exhibi- 
tions it has been the custom to have a 
loan collection of paintings shown dur- 
ing the summer months, as in this way 
valuable pictures not available during 
the winter may often be obtained from 
private sources. 

Thus it will be seen that in its general 
as well as in its special educational work 
the Rhode Island School of Design has 
a powerful factor in its museum. Save 
for the Colonial House its collections, its 
exhibitions, and its aims are probably 
similar to those of kindred institutions; 
it is, perhaps, only in its endeavors to 
live up to its ideals that one feels that an 
account of its activities may be inter- 
esting to the general reader. 



EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL LEAGUE OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

The entire West is under obligations 
to Mr. George L. Berg, director of 
the Department of Fine Arts of the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific. Exposition, held 
last year in Seattle, Washington — the 
collection of works brought together 
at that time being most notable. This 
year, interest has centered about the ex- 
hibitions held under the auspices of the 
Architectural League of the Pacific 
Coast, of which Mr. A. F. Rosenheim, of 
Los Angeles, is the president. These ex- 
hibitions were four in number. The first 
was held in San Francisco last October, 
the second in Los Angeles in January of 
this year, the third in Seattle in April, 
and the fourth in Portland in June. Each 
of these exhibitions was under the im- 
mediate direction of the Architectural 
Clubs in the city in which it was held, 
with, in every instance, Mr. M. A. Vinson 
as manager. That 24,250 visits were 
made to the exhibition during the two 
weeks that it was open to the public in 
Los Angeles speaks well for the taste 
and art appreciation of the residents of 



Southern California. The exhibition was 
dignified and educative and interesting 
to a marked degree. It was generally 
conceded that the work of the architects 
of the Pacific Coast did not suffer by 
comparison with that of the eastern 
men. Splendid public buildings, business 
blocks, and beautiful churches made a 
rich collection, the most imposing of the 
latter being the Second Church of Christ 
Scientist, designed by the president of 
the League. Some of the most attrac- 
tive exhibits were examples of domestic 
architecture, in which field special 
progress has been made in Southern 
California. The exhibition was particu- 
larly strong in color work, special note 
being made of European sketches by Mr. 
Arthur Roland Kelly and a perspective 
rendered in color of the Huntington 
residence designed by Messrs. Myron 
Hunt and Elmer Grey. There were nu- 
merous fine drawings executed by archi- 
tects which merited a place in a public 
gallery. In addition to these, fifty 
drawings and etchings by Joseph Pen- 
nell were shown and attracted much at- 
tention. A striking feature of the 
exhibition was a model in plaster of the 
facade of the Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Pasadena of which Alexander 
Stirling Calder is the architect. One 
entire section of the exhibition was de- 
voted to original drawings and studies 
by the well-known mural painter, Edwin 
Howland Blashfield, and this was a con- 
tinual source of pleasure to the hundreds 
who daily availed themselves of the privi- 
lege of viewing the display. The themes 
of many of these drawings, typifying 
the spirit and history of the western 
states, made them of special interest to 
residents of California. Appreciation 
of the Blashfield pictures was shown in 
a substantial manner. Three single 
figures were purchased by the Los 
Angeles Public Library, the "Head of 
a Girl" by the Los Angeles High School, 
and two of the groups by the Fine Arts 
League. The next convention of the 
Architectural League of the Pacific 
Coast will be held in Los Angeles during 
the autumn of the present year. 

Henrietta Housh. 



